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MR. CUNNINGHAME WELCOMING HIS DAUGHTER HOME ON THE MORNING SUCCEEDING HER RETURN. 


JULIA CUNNINGHAME; window-panes, when Julia opened her eyes on the 
OR, THE DAUGHTER AT HOME. day after her return home. Tired with a rather 
CHAPTER IIl.—HOME SCENES. long journey, she had slept later than usual, and 


“They grew in beauty side by side, ° : 
They dilled one home with glee,” —HEMaxs. | hastily starting up, she began to dress. Her plea- 


Taz morning sun was shining through the frosty | sant little bed-room looked out upon a beautifully 
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kept lawn, ornamented by flowering shrubs and 
trees, and bending under the weight of a heavy 
fall of snow. Though deprived of their summer 
luxuriance, they were still beautiful in Julia’s eyes, 
covered with snowy wreaths and sparkling in the 
sunbeams. She looked round her room; it had 
been fresh papered and painted, evidently in anti- 
cipation of her return, and in a little recess was 
placed a new set of book-shelves, on which her 
books were neatly arranged, with the addition of 
several new volumes. “ Dear papa, dear mamma,” 
she thought, “ how kind you are!” and the bright 
tears glistened for a moment in her eyes,.as she 
nimbly proceeded with her toilette, which was 
nearly completed when a rattling at the handle of 
her door attracted her attention, and little Jessie’s 
round face, all fresh and rosy from the morning 
bath, presented itself. “My own darling,” cried 
Julia, catching the little thing in her arms, “ are 
you come to see sister? Will Jessie come and 
sleep here in this nice soft bed ? Feel it.” Jessie 
put her little hand on the pillow, and then throw- 
ing her plump arms round Julia’s neck, hugged 
her with all her might. “Now Jessie must sit 
still while Julia finishes dressing ;” and giving the 
delighted child a new doll, she speedily concluded 
her morning duties. After this, taking Jessie’s 
hand, she led her into the nursery. The table was 
laid ready for breakfast, and Harry was already 
seated ; but he no sooner caught sight of Julia, 
than breakfast and all were forgotten. 

“Has Jessie been in your room? I wish I'd 
known, I'd have gone too; I may come to-morrow, 
mayn’'t I?” 

“You're too noisy to go into a young lady’s 
room, Master Harry,” said nurse; “ Miss Julia 
would much rather be alone, I think,” 

Harry looked disappointed as he hung upon 
Julia’s arm; and seeing the downcast look, his 
sister kindly said: ‘“ Some morning, Harry, if you 
promise to be quiet, and not meddle with any- 
thing, you shall come ;” and after pon 
Jessie at the table in her high chair, and kissing 
the baby, she ran down-stairs into the dining- 
room. 

How pleasant it looked, that large comfortable 
room, with its blazing fire, and the great square 
table, covered with a snow-white damask cloth; 
and the nicely-arranged breakfast, the very sight 
of a t cold frosty day excited “ appe- 
tite. . Cunninghame was opening the post- 
bag, which had just been eae md and Eien 
and Annie were sitting on two foot-stools by the 
fire. 

“ Here’s Julia,” they both exclaimed, running 
towards her. “It’s Julia, Julia in everybody's 
mouth just now,” said papa, laughingly, as, draw- 
ing her towards him, he took her face Giclee his 


hands—and a very sweet face he thought it, with 
its clear loving eyes and gentle mouth—and then 
came the feeling: “and this beautiful plant is 
mine, committed to my care, to be moulded and 
guided, cherished and prepared for eternity !” The 
change that passed over his countenance as these 
thoughts np entered his mind, caught her 
e 


attention, and she looked half shyly, half inquir- 
ingly into his face. A tear rushed unbidden into 
his eye, and catching her to his breast, he kissed 
her almost passionately, overwhelmed for the mo- 





ment by the intensity of his feeling and the deep 
sense of his responsibility. 

Just then Mrs. Cunninghame entered the room : 
her first glance was to Julia, and her first words 
were a kind inquiry about her health; there was the 
same expression of anxious tenderness upon her 
mother’s that she had just noticed upon her 
father’s countenance ; and as she quietly took her 
place at the breakfast-table, after warmly return- 
ing her mother’s kiss, her heart felt almost bur- 
dened with a sense of love and gratitude. 

Happily and cheerily passed the pleasant morn- 
ing meal, sanctified and sweetened by the blessed 
presence of family union and domestic love. There 
were no jarring tones, no discordant sounds to 
break the harmony; but parents and children, 
happy in one another’s love, seemed simultaneously 
actuated by one all-pervading spirit of disinterested 
affection. Julia’s heart beat a fervent echo to her 
father’s earnest prayer, (when he humbly thanked 
God for her safe return,) while his assembled family 
knelt around him; and her soul was filled with a 
chastened joy, when she remembered that to God 
alone she was indebted for the blessings of a happy 
home, and the rich treasure of her parents’ love. 
“There is no end to mamma’s thoughtfulness,” 
she said to herself, when she went into her bed- 
room soon after breakfast, and found a comfortable 
fire blazing in the grate. “She thought I should 
want to unpack my boxes, and that it would be 
cold up here; dear mamma, what should I do 
without you P” 

For two hours or more, Julia was left to the 
undisturbed ion of her own room, and dur- 
ing that time was busily engaged in emptying her 
trunks and arranging her clothes in the drawers. 
And her mind was not less actively employed than 
her hands. What were the subjects that oecupied 
her thoughts, it is impossible to determine. Plea- 
sant they certainly must have been, to judge from 
the happy expression of her bright young counte- 
nanee, as she nimbly tripped hither and thither, 
placing and replacing everything to her own satis- 
faction, and now and then uttering some short ex- 
clamation of pleasure. At last all her arrangements 
were coneluded, much to her own approbation, and 
Susan was summoned to take the empty trunks 
into the box-room. 

As Julia went down-stairs she looked into the 
nursery ; it was empty and deserted, and conclud- 
ing that the little ones were gone out for their 
morning walk, she joined her mother, who was 
sitting alone in the dining-room. 

“ The little ones are gone out, mamma.” 

“ Yes, my love, they wished very much to be with 
you, but I knew you would rather be alone while 
putting away your things; so nurse kept them in 
the nursery till it was time to walk.” 

“ Dear mamma, you are so kind and thoughtful ; 
that nice fire in my room was so comfortable ; do 
you know I almost dreaded staying up-stairs in 
the cold, but I have had quite a pleasant morning. 
Really, I do think there is great pleasure in 
doing one’s duty. I felt so disinclined to go up- 
stairs after breakfast, especially when I thought 
of the cold room. I longed to sit down in the 
warm dining-room, and talk to Ellen and Annie ; 
but if I had once given way, I should have felt 
unwilling to stir from the fire, and most likely the 
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little ones would have come down, and then I 
could not have got away at all. Don’t you think, 
mamma, there is a great satisfaction in doing what 
we know to be right, even if it ¢s rather dis- 
agreeable P”” 

“T do, my love, for I have experienced it .my- 
self; and, on the other hand, I know what a pain- 
ful uneasiness the neglect of duties brings upon 


rying your plans into practice. But, however, we 
will together consider the best way of going to 
work, and the different pursuits to which it seems 
most advisable to direct your attention. Papa 
wishes you to undertake the care of Ellen and 
Annie; he thinks you quite capable of carrying 
on their education, at any rate for the present.” 

“ Does he ?” cried Julia, her eyes brightening 





the conscience; it is a good thing to school our- 
selves to these little acts of self-denial, and every 
victory makes the habitual practice easier. I know 
nothing more necessary to a woman’s happi- | 
ness and usefulness than the daily habit of self- 

denial; it is so constantly called into exercise | 
where there is a family ; and sad indeed it must be | 
when her thoughts are so centred upon self, as to | 
make her regardless of the wants and feelings of | 
others.” 

“Mamma,” said Julia, when her mother had | 
ceased speaking, “I have been laying all sorts of | 
plans up-stairs, but Tm afraid you will call them | 
all selfish, for in one way or another I believe they 
were all about myself.”’ 

“They need not be necessarily selfish because 
they were all connected with yourself,” said her | 
mother, smilingly. ‘ If you were occupied, in ima- | 
gination even, about kind and useful actions to- 
wards those around you, that would be anything | 
but selfish. However, let me hear some of your ! 
plans, and then I shall be better able to judge.” 

“Tn the first place, then, mamma, when Mrs. | 
Dalton was talking to us the day before we left, | 
she said she hoped we should all be on our guard | 
= falling into an irregular and desultory way | 
of spending our time. She said it was frequently 
the case, when girls left school, and were no longer 
obliged to pay attention to regular hours and pe- 
riodical studies, that they had no settled plan of 
action, but did just what happened to please their 
fancy ; and the consequence was that they very 
often did nothing at all, or else that their employ- 
ments were so very trifling and frivolous as to be 
worse than useless. I believe these were her very 
words, Oh! and another thing she said, which I 
had forgotten—she advised us by all means to try 
and learn something of housekeeping, because it 
was what all girls in our station owght to under- 
stand, and hitherto we had had no opportunity of 
‘aequiring any knowledge of that kind; and I re- 
member she said, ‘I think many of your parents 
will quite agree with me on this point.’ And do 
you know, mamma, I fancied she looked particularly 
at me when she said this; for you remember she 
came and stayed a few days with us several years 
ago, and she saw how well you looked after every- 
thing ; so, no doubt, she thought you would make 
4 good housekeeper of me. And now we come to 
one of my plans, mamma, and that is, that I should 
like you, if you please, to lay out all my time for 
me, and to devote one part of it to all those kind 
of things.” 

“T think Mrs. Dalton has shown great wisdom 
and kindness in her remarks,” said Mrs. Cunning- 
hame, as she kissed her daughter’s glowing cheek. 
“She has proved her disinterested anxiety about 
your future well-being. Take care, then, my love, 
not only to remember, but to act upon her advice ; 
aud recollect that it is quite possible to lay out 
your time most judiciously, and yet to fail in car- 





as she spoke, “ how glad Iam! That was one of 
my pleasantest plans, only I was afraid you would 


| not think me advanced enough.” 


Their conversation was here interrupted by 
the entrance of Susan, who came to lay the cloth 
for dinner. Julia felt a little vexed at this abrupt 
termination of what was to her so interesting a 
dialogue ; and, as she went into her room to 
change her dress, she thought : “ These little trou- 
bles are sometimes more difficult to bear than 
great ones, I think. How tiresome to be obliged 
to break off, just when we were talking about the 
very thing in which I was so much interested !”” 

In the evening of that day, alter the little ones 
were gone to bed, Julia, with her father and mo- 
ther, were quietly seated in the drawing-room. 
Mrs. Cunninghame, who had passed a restless 
night, was not very well, and was lying on the 


| sofa, and Julia was seated op osite her father, en- 
kK. 


gaged in some needle-work. There was a half 
smile on her face, and, as she now and then raised 


/ her head and Jooked round the well-lighted and 


cheerful room, she could not help saying to her- 
self, “ How happy and comfortable we are!” A 
minute after, a message came from the nurse with 
the announcement that baby seemed very poorly, 
and she would be glad if her mistress could step 
up-stairs and see him. In a moment weakness 


/ and fatigue were forgotten, and Mrs. Cunning- 


hame hastened to the nursery to see her sick child. 

* Poor mamma,” thought Julia, “ how willingly 
she goes, though she is so tired and unwell!” The 
same thing had occurred before, many and many 
a time, but it had not made the same impression 
on the young girl’s mind ; she had looked upon it 
as a matter of course; but now she viewed it in a 
different light, for she was beginning, uncon- 
sciously to herself, to weigh actions and their 
relative importance. She felt the beauty of the 
maternal devotion, which instinctively forgot its 
own weakness and suffering in anxiety for another. 
With this thought came the desire to be herself of 
some use, and, rising from her seat, she said, 
“ Papa, I should like to go into the nursery and 
see how baby is; perhaps I can help mamma.” 

“ Do, my love,” said Mr. Cunninghame, pleased 
with her thoughtfulness. 

When Julia entered the nursery, she found her 
mother undressing the baby, and nurse preparing 
a warm bath. In the midst of her anxiety, Mrs. 
Cunninghame smiled when she saw her daughter, 
and Julia soon found plenty todo. She warmed 
the towels, prepared the baby’s little cot, and was 
so active and thoughtful that Mrs. Cunninghame 
felt her presence a real comfort. Relieved by the 
warm bath, the sick infant presently went to sleep, 
and seemed so much better that Mrs. Cunning- 
hame and Julia returned to the drawing-room, 
leaving him alone with his nurse. It was too late 
then to enter upon any other engagement, and 
in a short time Julia withdrew to hed, with a 
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pleasing sense of satisfaction that she had again 
been enabled to overcome an inclination to self- 
indulgence, and thus gained a fresh victory over 
herself. 

“ Twas thinking,” said Mr. Cunninghame, after 
his daughter had left the room, “ what a safe and 
suitable opportunity Julia now has of acquiring a 
knowledge of domestic duties under your direction. 
To-night, for instance, she has had her first lesson 
in nursing. Should the same symptoms occur 
again, she would know exactly what remedies to 
apply, and would neither feel useless or at a loss 
what todo. In this way, by being constantly at 
your side, and by co-operating in all your labours, 
she will insensibly become thoroughly acquainted 
with all the ins and outs of domestic management. 
I wish it were a more common practice among 
mothers thus to ‘nurse their daughters at their 
side.’ We gentlemen should soon reap the fruits 
of it in well-directed households, and well-managed 
children and servants. But, alas! for the young 
ladies of our land, they for the most part consider 
these pursuits quite beneath them; and a bit of 


paltry fancywork or a foolish novel is of far more | 
importance, in their eyes, than the acquisition of | 


that which, when they have families of their own, 
will be absolutely indispensable.” 

* Dear Julia!’ said Mrs. Cunninghame thought- 
fully, “she seems so anxious to do right, and so 
desirous of relieving me in every possible way, that 
sometimes I really fear lest she should undertake 
too much for her age and capability.” 

“TI do not see much fear of that, my love,” re- 


plied her husband, “ especially while you are on 
the watch to guard against an evil of that kind. 
Her employments now will be so varied, and so 
different in many respects from her school duties, 


that the constant change will of itself be a plea- 
sant relief—not that I would for one moment have 
the dear child overburdened in any way, or allow 
her to undertake any charge too onerous for her 
youth and capacity. But 1 think you will find, 
dear Anna, that under your watchful care she will 


accommodate herself most pleasantly and easily to 


the sphere that lies before her; and I wish par- 
ticularly to impress this upon her mind, that she 
has a post to fill, and one of no little importance. 
When she is once thoroughly convinced of this, 
half the battle is won. 
sponsibility ; and the very knowledge of this will 
of itself be an incentive to exertion.” 

“T think Julia herself feels much the same as 
you do, my dear husband. Mrs. Dalton was so 


judicious in her parting advice to our child, that I | 


believe her words have proved a real blessing, and 
have occasioned a most important train of ideas 
in Julia’s own mind. Though simple and natural 
as ever, she seems really to have made a rapid ad- 
vance in good sense and sound judgment. Some 
of her remarks show both reflection and discri- 
mination.” 

“ Indeed,” said Mr. Cunninghame, looking up 
in a quick way, peculiar to himself, “ I am glad, 
nay, thankful, to hear you say so. A lack of 
good sense and sound judgment has been the bane 
of many a fine character. I would far rather see 
Julia possessed of these rare and useful qualities, 
than richly endowed with more brilliant talents. 
I look upon them as indispensable in a woman. 


She will then feel her re- | 


| However gifted in other respects, without these 
| she is like a ship without ballast. What an em- 
phatic truth is the inspired proverb of Solomon— 
‘Asa jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, so is a 
| fair woman without discretion ;’ and again, ‘ Dis- 
cretion shall preserve thee; understanding shall 
| keep thee.’ That is a most significant word, ‘ dis- 
| eretion ;’ it implies what no other word can de- 
| scribe. Discretion combines prudence, caution, 
sobriety, modesty, and circumspection. It is a 
| union of all these qualities. Not one of them can 
be dispensed with in the organization of a discreet 
, character. If a woman possess discretion, it will 
produce in those around her (at least those who 
| are in any degree capable of rational discrimina- 
tion) confidence in her words and actions, and 
respect for her judgment. Her friends will value 
her, her children will reverence her, and her hus- 
' band will feel that his heart ‘may safely trust in 
her.’ ” 

Whilst Mr. Cunninghame was speaking, his 
wife listened, as she always did, with the most 
interested attention. Since their marriage, she 
had looked upon him as one of the wisest and 
most intelligent of men. She knew that he was 
a man of profound thought, and great insight into 
character ; that he had in his younger days seen 
a great deal of the gay and fashionable world, 
much more than she herself had; and that con- 
sequently he was more capable of fortifying a 
young and inexperienced girl against the snares 
and quicksands which awaited her first entrance 
into life. He had also deeply studied the subject 
of education, especially since the claims of his 
family had awakened in his pious and intelligent 
mind a growing sense of his paternal responsi- 
bility. After a few moments’ pause, Mr. Cumning- 
hame again spoke :— 

“T recollect when I was quite a youth,” he 
said, “that my mind, at one particular period, 
seemed to advance more rapidly than it had ever 
| done before. I felt powers within me of which I 
had hitherto been unconscious. I seemed to have 
acquired a fresh thirst for knowledge, combined 
with a strong inclination to inquire into cause and 
effect. My father was a very intelligent man, and 
I remember the interest with which he listened to 
my remarks, and answered my numerous ques- 
tions. I think that period was a turning-point 
in my life: under his guidance I went through a 
well-chosen course of reading and study; and I 
do believe that these employments, so delightful 
to an inquiring mind, kept me in a great measure 
from the vices and follies of youth. When I en- 
tered college, my love of study and research still 
continued, and brought me into the society of a | 
small party of young men, who, like myself, were || 
more attracted by learning and science than by 
pleasure and dissipation. Then,” continued Mr. 
' Cunninghame, solemnly, “ my Saviour found me ; 
for though (as I said before) I had been preserved: | 
from the mad career of wickedness into which 
| many around me were plunging, I was still igno- 
rant of myself and ignorant of God. Jesus found 
'me, and in his infinite mercy brought me to a 
| quiet resting-place, even his own mighty heart of 
| love. Dear Norman, he it was who taught me to 
' thirst after living waters, and led me to the same 
| fountain which had renewed his own soul.” 
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“ And he died ?”’ said Mrs. Cunninghame, in- 
quiringly. 

“ Yes,” replied her husband, mournfully. “ His 
life was beautiful and brief. ‘He walked with 
God,’ ‘and he was not, for God took him.’ Oh! 
how I loved that man! He was not brilliant, or 
talented; he was no genius, though possessed of 
much intelligence and reflection; but there was a 
singular loveliness in his character; he was so 
guileless, so transparent, so unlike all around him, 
simple as a child and yet so nobly consistent, 
that even those who laughed at his singularities 
(as they considered them) could not but respect 
him. When I first became acquainted with him, 
I could not account for the unvarying placidity 
and evenness of his whole demeanour. I was 
greatly attracted by it, but could not discover its 
source, until I learned the secret, that his strength 
was not in himself, but daily and hourly derived 
from the infinite resources of God.” 

Here Mr. Cunninghame ceased speaking, and, 
with his head resting on his hand, remained 
buried in thought. The hour was late, and his 
wife, unwilling to interrupt his reflections, rose, 
lit her candle, and, after gently kissing his cheek, 
left him alone. During the night there was a 
sudden change in the weather ; a thaw set in, ac- 
companied by a thick drizzling rain, which pre- 
vented any possibility of walking, and accordingly 
Julia, at the children’s request, spent the whole 
morning in the nursery, playing with and amus- 
ing the younger ones, and helping Ellen and An- 
nie to make chains of holly berries and wreaths 
of evergreens, to decorate their nursery for Christ- 
mas day. 

In the evening, Mr. and Mrs. Cunninghame, 
with Julia, went on a promised visit to a friend. 
During their absence we will take a peep into the 
spacious and comfortable kitchen of Mr. Cunning- 
hame’s house, and hear the conversation between 
the cook and Susan. The latter has been already 
introduced, and we consequently waive any further 
description. Jane Dutton was a fresh importa- 
tion; the late cook, who had lived in the family 
some years, having recently married. Jane was a 
fair specimen of a good English cook; middle- 
aged, plain in person, very clean in her habits, 
and desirous of acquitting herself to the satisfac- 
tion of her employers. As she worked away at 
her needle, together with Susan, she remarked, 
after a long silence— 

“It’s no use talking—I know I shan’t like it.” 

“Not like what?” asked Susan, looking up 

with surprise. 
_ “Why, you see,” answered cook, pettishly, “I'd 
Just got settled in my place, and began to know 
my work and the ways of the house, and now it’s 
all to be done over again.” 

“ But what’s to be done over again ?” asked Su- 
san. “ I can’t think what you're talking about.” 

“ Why, it’s just this,” said cook, emphatically. 
“Missis came in the kitchen this morning to order 
dinner, and when she’d finished telling me what 
to do, she says: ‘Cook, Miss Cunninghame has 
left school now, and I am very anxious that she 
should begin to learn all that it is necessary to 
know about the management of a house ; therefore 
I wish her to come into the kitchen sometimes, 


able after a time to undertake the housekeeping.’ 
Now, I’m sure,” continued cook, speaking very 
rapidly, “that sort of work won’t suit me—it was 
the very reason why I left my last place. I’d very 
good wages, and Mrs. Keane was a nice sort of 
lady ; but Miss Keane came home from school, and 
she was to learn housekeeping, and all that, and so 
she used to come into the kitchen, interfering and 
meddling, and finding fault, and pretending things 
wasn’t properly done—sie that knew no more 
about housekeeping and cooking than the cat ; 
and, you see, I didn’t choose to put up with it. I 
knew my work, and she didn’t, so I told Mrs. 
Keane I couldn’t do with two mistresses, and that 
I'd better leave, and she took me at my word; 
and if the same sort of work’s to begin again 
here, I'd better leave at once, for I’m sure I shan’t 
stand it. I shall be vexed to go too, for I like 
the place, and I hoped I was fairly settled. I 
don’t like to be always changing—‘a rolling stone 
gathers no moss,’ they say.” 

“ Well, I don’t think you'll have any occasion 
to change,” said Susan, quietly. ‘ It won’t be as 
you think, I’m sure. It’s quite natural the Missis 
should wish Miss Julia to see after thing's a little, or 
how is she ever to manage when she comes to have 
a house of her own ? but I’m sure she’s too amiable 
a young lady to be interfering and meddling when 
she oughtn’t.. I’ve lived here four years now, 
and I never had an unpleasant word from her vet, 
nor from any of the other children, unless it’s 
Master Harry; but then he’s a boy, and very 
spirited, and one doesn’t wonder at him so much. 
I never knew children behave prettier to servants 
than these do.” 

“ Well, we shall see,” said cook. “I haven’t 
had anything to complain of yet, I’m sure. Missis 
is very kind, and so’s master; but still for all 
that, if I’m to be interfered with and ordered about 
by a young girl that’s only just left school, why, 
it won’t do for me, and that’s all I’ve got to say.” 

At this moment the nurse came into the kitchen 
to fetch something, and turning towards her, Su- 
san repeated part of what the cook had been say- 
ing, and added, “ Now, do you think it’s like Miss 
Julia to behave in that way ?” 

Nurse put down the candlestick she had in her 
hand, and said—* No, she’s been too well taught, 
and Missis would never allow her to behave so ; 
but I don’t wonder, though, at cook’s being a little 
afraid. J’ve known some young ladies that gave 
themselves such airs, it was quite ridiculous ; but 
I’m sure Miss Julia’s not one of them. I dare 
say when she comes into the kitchen, she'll ask 
you as pleasant as possible to teach her how to do 
this and that—it’s what she’s done to me many a 
time—so nicely and humbly, that I was quite 
pleased to show her what she didn’t know.” 

* Well,” said cook again, “ we shall see. If she’s 
not meddling and conceited, and really wants to 
learn, I’m sure I shall never have no objection to 
forward her all I can, and she does certainly seem 
a nice, pleasant young lady as ever I saw.” 

“ And you'll find she is what she seems to be,” 
said nurse. “ I’ve known her since she was four 


months old, so I ought to be able to judge ; but I 


must go, for the children are alone—Good night.” 
And so saying, she took up her candle and went 





that she may see how things are done, and be 


up-stairs again. 
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LUNATIC LIFE AND LITERATURE. 


Srvoprine the other day at the station at Colney 
Hatch, on our way to Southgate, while glancing 
at the huge pile of buildings which constitutes the 
Lunatic Asylum, and which shows more like a 
walled town than an individual institution, the 
question naturally arose, how do lunaties pass 
their lives? This single asylum, we know, con- 
tains between twelve and thirteen hundred inmates, 
more or less deprived of reason; and scattered 
through the various asylums of England and 
Wales, are not less than seventeen thousand more ; 
not taking into account those confined in work- 
houses, amounting to nearly four thousand in 
number; and those not confined at all, but who 
are taken care of by relatives and friends. How 
do all these, who in the aggregate are not less 
than 25,000 in number, pass the days and years of 
their isolated existence ? Let us see if by the aid 


of such documents as are comeatable, we cannot 
supply some materials for an answer to the ques- 
tion. 

Had such an inquiry been put to us thirty years 





| 
ago, the reply would have been a sad one indeed. | 
We must have answered, had we answered at all, | 
that lunatics lived and died the victims of the | 
grossest cruelty and neglect. We must have de- | 
scribed them as confined in dark and cheerless 
chambers, without furniture ; as lying in beds of | 
rotting straw, with but a filthy rug or a torn | 
blanket for a covering; or shut up in cells and 
dungeons, foul with loathsome smells, debarred 
from the visits of their relatives, and the consola- 
tions of the ministers of religion. We must have 
added that numbers were often chained together, 
and that, as a general rule, they were chained to 
their wretched beds at night. We must have con- 
fessed, in short, that the fear of violence on the 
part of the insane was punished by actual violence 
and iron restraint on the part of their protectors. 
We are not saying that this treatment sprung from 
the hard-heartedness of our sires; it was the 
result of their ignorance of physiological science, 
and of the marvellous efficacy of kindness and 
gentleness, even upon those who are insensible 
to the motives from which they arise. They re- 


| reason and return to his avocations. 
| well-educated gentlemanly man, of refined manners 


the form of vagrancy and vagabondage. 





garded punishment as the infallible antidote to 
violence of all kinds, and in the blind faith of its 
efficacy they administered it to the irresponsible 
lunatic, in the vain expectation of torturing him 
back to reason. 

From this grand error, and from the pernicious 
system of treatment to which it gave rise, we are 
now happily freed. We hear no more of the atro- 
cities which disgraced our social history in times 
past in relation to this matter; and if now and 
then one instance of individual cruelty comes to 
light, it is received with general indignation as an 
outrage to humanity, and its perpetrator is ad- 
monished and punished by the public odium. Such 
cases, when they do occur—and they are rare 
are found to take place, not in public or in private 
asylums, but to originate with the relatives of the 
unfortunate lunatic, who, weary of his care, and 
disgusted with his helplessness, lose at length all 
natural affection, and abandon the object of their 
dislike to neglect or something worse. This is an 
unwelcome disclosure to make, but nothing can be 





more certain than its truth, and it may be ac- 
counted for from various causes, none of which, 
however, are very creditable to our common nature. 
For this reason, as well as for many others, the 
most desirable place for the lunatic is the well- 
ordered modern asylum, whether public or private 
(licensed) it matters little, where he will be under 
constant medical superintendence and inspection, 
and reap the benefit of those ameliorating and 
restorative measures which have sprung out of a 
system of management based on the law of kind- 
ness. 

The manifestations of lunacy are probably as 
various as the causes which produce it; and on 
investigating the cases of patients in a populous 
asylum, we are astounded by the multiform phases 
which the disease of lunacy exhibits. One shall 
be found plunged in pfofound melancholy, and 
shrinking timidly from observation, in the agonies 
of nervous apprehension. A second shall have 
drunk himself mad with spirituous liquors, and is 
waiting but the reaction which will follow a life of 
enforced abstinence, when he will be restored to 
A third is a 


when in his right mind, but whose lunacy takes 
He has 
left his home, dressed himself in the vilest rags 


| and tatters, has wandered about the country day 


and night, sleeping under hedges, in barns, in 
jails, in workhouses, and begging and pilfering his 
way like the vilest mendicant. Now he has been 
seen selling matches, now vagabendizing it at 
fairs, until at last he has been kindly kidnapped 
by his pursuers, and put under gentle surveillance 
until the paroxysm has abated, when he will return 
to family and friends, and the ‘enjoyment of his 
comfortable position in society. Yonder gentle, 
amiable-looking girl, who sits there sewing, has a 
mania for killing and slaying; she has actually 
committed one murder, if not two, and has re- 
peatedly attempted suicide; you may sce on her 
neck the scars of two desperate endeavours at self- 
destruction. She is constantly on the watch to 
inveigle somebody more feeble than herself into a 
corner, where, if the opportunity were afforded 
her, she would do her worst to strangle them. 
That jaunty-looking fellow yonder alternates for- 


| ever between fits of morose and drivelling im- 
| beeility, and accesses of vivacity and humour. 


In 
the one case he will stand maundering over the 
fire the whole of the day; in the other he will 
walk briskly about, sustaining an animated and 
witty conversation with himself; or he will dance 
vigorously to a marching tune, which he hums as 
he goes along, and will for hours together play 
such merry antics as to set everybody laughing at 
his vagaries, but takes no note himself of the 
merriment he occasions. That pompous-looking 
gentleman, with his hand thrust into his breast- 
pocket and the other arm a-kimbo, imagines him- 
self a Baring or a Rothschild, and is immensely 
proud of his riches. He is, however, equally vene- 
rous, and if you complain to him of want of money, 
will immediately pull out his pocket-book and un- 
folding a rouleau of documents, present you with a 
cheque for a thousand or two, or ten thousand or 
two, it doesn’t matter—upon the Bank of Benevo- 
lence, incorporated by Royal Charter. All xou 
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have to do to put an end to your poverty is to find 
out the bank that will cash it. The pride of ano- 


ther takes a different form; he imagines himself 


a supernatural being, endowed with supernatural 
powers; now he sails aloft above the clouds as 
men do in dreams; now he is a submarine navi- 
gator, exploring the depths of the ocean; more 
than that, he is sometimes an apostle with a sacred 
message to mankind ; or he is the “ coming man,” 


come at last to heal the strifes and dissensions of 


the human race and regenerate the world. 

The whims which lunatics take into their heads 
and doggedly adhere to, are not less various than 
the wild imaginations by which they are carried 
away. One is a rhyming madman, talking per- 
petually in pitiful doggerel, and half choking him- 
self because he won’t take breath till he has found 
a rhyme. Another jabbers incessantly, with a 
pedantic air, what he supposes is a foreign lan- 
guage, though neither he nor any one else can 
understand a word of it. A third is suddenly 
seized by a dumb fit, and you can’t get him to 
open his mouth, save for the purpose of eating or 
drinking, for three months together, though he 
ean talk as volubly as a parrot when the fit is not 
on him. A fourth is under a constant impulse to 
be doing mischief, and gives great trouble by the 
fertility of his invention, which leads him to the 
perpetration of pranks which none but a madman 
would conceive. A fifth has taken a vow against 
washing, and won’t wash or be washed, do what 
you will; while a sixth insists upon abandoning 
his comfortable bed and passing his nights on the 
bare floor. Of oddities of this kind there is literally 
no end in the conduct of the insane ; and one can 
imagine the patient kindness that is needed to 
prevent them from being the source of misery to 
themselves or others. 

Again, numbers of lunatics indulge in literary 
pursuits ; and it has been remarked that men who 
in their sane moments never troubled themselves 
with the idea of writing for the amusement or in- 
formation of others, have written largely in Lunatic 
Asylums, and, what is more, have written with 
propriety and vigour. In the Royal Lunatic 
Asylum in Edinburgh, a monthly journal is pub- 
lished, under the title of the “Morningside Mirror,” 
of which the printers, the editor, and the contri- 
butors are lunatics. The publication is spirited 
and amusing, and contains articles from corres- 
pondents in the principal Lunatic Asylums in Great 
Britain ; it is, in fact, the organ of the lunatic in- 
terest. The contributions, whether in verse or 
prose, are wanting neither in logic nor fancy, and 
are sometimes characteristically sarcastic. We 
must quote some of them, and may as well com- | 
mence with a paragraph from a review of an 
imaginary work, entitled “The Multiplication 
Table: A Blank Verse Poem, in Twelve Cantos, 
translated from the Spanish of Don Cay, by Lord 
Walker :’”— 


“ We congratulate the public,” says the reviewer, “ upon 
this acquisition to the literature of the age. It has long 
been a desideratum ; and we hail its advent with enthusiasm. 
To the noble translator we owe a deep debt of gratitude for 
this work, No man within the circle of our acquaintance 
was better fitted by nature for so important an undertaking. 
The amount of talent and learning he has brought to bear 
on this abstruse subject is perfectly wonderful. There is a 
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a facility of expression, in parts of this magnificent poem, 
that we look for in vain elsewhere. We venture to say— 
and we put our foot boldly on the assertion—that, in the 
whole circle of English literature, there is nothing that can 
compete, either in profundity of view, or in solidity of 
reasoning, with the following passage, which occurs in 
Canto the Fifth :— 


‘ Five times five are twenty-five, 
Five times six are thirty, 
Five times seven are thirty-five, 
Five times eight are forty.’ ” 


The reader will see that the satire of this lies in 
the stringing together of those hackneyed phrases 
of commendation with which some newspaper 
editors reward indiscriminately the publishers who 
send their volumes for review, and advertisements 
for insertion. Another contributor, who seems to 
have been contemplating suicide, from the lunatic’s 
point of view, indites the following, which he calls 


A POETICAL CONSOLER. 


“T know it is wrong too, 
But I’m bent on the notion— 
Pll throw myself into 
The deep briny ocean, 
Where mud-eels and cat-fish 
On my body shall riot, 
And flounders and flat-fish 
Select me for diet. 


“There soundly I'll slumber 
Beneath the rough billow, 
While crabs without number 
Will crawl o’er my pillow.” 


We quote the following stanza, in a very differ- 
ent strain, from a pleasing lyric, written when the 
author was recovering from an attack of hypo- 
chondria :—- 


“The heart thy kindness wooed from grief, 

Is henceforth all thy own ; 

The flowers I cull and lays I string 
Shall be for thee alone. 

If, with the coronal I weave, 
Thorns haply should combine, 

The thorns, my love, shall be for me, 
The flowers shall all be thine !” 


Which, if it be madness, has a very pretty method 
with it. The following lyric, which is by no means 
lacking in humour, affords us a glimpse of life 
within doors at Morningside. It will be recog- 
nised by our Scottish readers as an imitation of a 
familiar old ballad :— 


THE TIME 0’ LAMMAS TIDE. 


* Twas about the time o’ Lammas tide, 
In the month of August it fell, 
That a man was brought to Morningside, 
Wha cou’d na tak’ care o’ his sel’, 
Oh the barrin’ o’ the door, 
Weel, weel, weel : 
The barrin’ o’ that big door weel! 


** * Noo, tell me,’ says he, ‘is this a rich place, 
Or tell me if it is a poor ?’ 
But a’ that they did was to laugh in his face, 
And to steek and to bar the door! 
Oh the barrin’ o’ the door, ete., etc. 


“<Tt is a place that ‘Il mak ye to think, 
What ye dinna seem noo to ken, 
When ye ought to tak’ a drap o’ gude drink, 
And when ye ought to refrain.’ 





strength of feeling, a depth of research, a power of thought, 











Oh the barrin’ o’ the door, etc., ete. 
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“*'Then tell me,’ says he, ‘ sin’ I maunna hae beer, 
An’ frae brandy and whisky maun keep, 
What is’t that ye gie to the bodies here 
To eat, an’ where do they sleep 
Oh the barrin’ o’ the door, ete., ete. 


‘Ye needna’ be fear’d that ye’ll want for meat, 
Gude flesh, an’ parritch, an’ broo, 
An’ a bed to yoursel’ baith clean and sweet, 
Where in single bliss ye may lay.’ 
Oh the barrin’ e’ the door,” ete., ete. 


There is more of it to the same tune; but our 
limits are scant, and we must abandon the literary 
department now, and turn to some of the means 
adopted under the modern system of management 
with a view to accelerate the cure of the patient 
where a cure is possible. 

The first and most effective means is labour, 
which in the case of the lunatic signifies rather in- 
teresting occupation which shall afford him agree- 
able distraction for his thoughts, than hard work. 
In county asylums this constitutes the principal 
part of the treatment—from four to five-sixths of 
the inmates being usually employed at some branch 
of industry or other. Men are at work in garden- 
ing, farming, and in workshops where many handi- 
crafts are carried on ; and the women in washing, 
ironing, and household work. Although the labour 
is imperative on those fitted for it, the effect is 
found, in the vast majority of instances, to be 
highly beneficial and conducive to reeovery. Mop- 
ing monomaniacs and violent madmen have by it 
been restored to the use of their faculties and to 
society ; and instances can be referred to of per- 
sons confined for ten and even twenty years, who, 
having passed their time in a state of listless 
apathy and idleness, had come to be considered 
incurable, and yet on reverting to the forms of 
regular industry had regained their intelligence 
and health. This fact is now so well known that 
we need not dwell on it, or recite individual cases. 

Another grand means is recreation. To a lunatic 
shut out of the world, labour is itself a recreation, 
and in most private asylums it is regarded in this 
light, the patients working as much as they choose, 
and no more. But where employment is regular, 
other recreations are enjoyed with more zest, and 
on that account, cave being taken that they are 
not of too exciting a nature, they are found all the 
more beneficial. Music is one grand resource. In 
most asylums a band of musicians may be select- 
ed from the lunatics themselves, wanting only a 
leader and one or two attendants to organise them 
and train them to play together. Concerts, there- 
fore, form a chief part of the winter entertainments; 
and to these may be added dancing—to which, as 
an exercise for promoting lunatic digestion, (what- 
ever we may think of it as an amusement for people 
in their senses), we have not the slightest objec- 
tion—and rural excursions and pic-nic parties. It 
is pleasing also to know that religious consolation 
cau be imparted, and that the shattered feelings of 
many a poor lunatic have been soothed by the 
great story of love revealed in the gospel. 

From the above brief glance we may gather 
some materials for an answer to the question with 
which we set out; but not, alas! for a complete 
answer. There is another and a darker side to 
the question, upon which we have neither the 
space nor the inclination to dwell. Lunacy is not 


|a jest nor a trifle—nor under any form is it a 
| thing to be lightly judged of, much less to be 
| laughed at. As poor Cowper said so touchingly— 


“Tis not, as heads that never ache suppose, 
Forgery of fancy and a dream of woes ”— 


| it is, on the contrary, a profound calamity, often 
pe than death itself, entailing horrors and 
| miseries of which the sane have not the most dis- 
; tant conception. It is painful to know that in 
| spite of all that science has discovered, and kind- 
' ness can achieve, there are numbers to whom re- 
| covery is hopeless; whose deliverance can be 
| looked for but from the grave. Ah! who shall 
| tell the priceless blessings of the mens sana in 
corpore sano! Let the grumbler at life’s little 
troubles think on the Lunatic Asylum, and let 
him be thankful at the comparative lightness of 
the trials that assail him. 





A RUN ROUND CANTON. 


Iv was in December of the year 1854 that a party 
of gentlemen, resident in Canton, of whom the 
writer was one, had occasion to pay a visit to the 
advanced post of the imperial troops, who were at 
that time defending the city from the approaches 
of the rebels, by whom it had for many days past 
been seriously threatened. 

Of the near proximity of the rebel army, we had 
had from time to time various ocular and audible 
proofs. Upon the roofs of the British factories 
small bamboo erections had been raised, for the 
purpose of observation ; and as the buildings of 
the Europeans tower far above the dwellings of 
the natives, it was easy from these elevated points 
of view to sweep the whole horizon with the tele- 
scope, and to overlook not only the city of Canton 
itself, but also the surrounding country to a con- 
siderable distance. Thus, on the left summit of 
the fort-crowned hill, shown in the accompanying 
illustration, we could watch the operations of the 
groups of soldiers, as well as the ingress and egress 
of troops by the sallyport of the fort on the right. 
Two or three times a day, while quietly penning 
our mercantile despatches, and advising our dis- 
tant correspondents, we would be startled by the 
hollow boom of distant cannon; and then, hastily 
covering our heads to protect them from a vertical 
sun, and seizing our telescopes, we would scamper 
up the bamboo ladders to the post of observation. 
Thence we could remark such signs of confit as 
the flashing gun, and volumes of rolling smoke, 
and the glimmer of weapons fitfully glancing in 
the distance. In the foreground of the picture 
lay the city itself, stretching nearly to our feet; 
and there we could see the housetops crowded with 
the inhabitants, watching the far-off signs of the 
affray, and hoping or fearing for the result, in the 
ratio of their loyalty to the imperial government 
or sympathy with the rebels. 

In times of peace and political tranquillity, it 
is a fact that any foreigner who should attempt to 
| explore the country in the neighbourhood of Can- 

ton, or to make the circuit of the city, would do so 





is no effective police to repress the audacity of 


| at considerable personal risk, partly because there 
robbers, and partly from the dislike of the natives 
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themselves to become the subjects of foreign cu- | 
riosity. No sooner, however, was Canton molested | 
by the presence of an insurgent force, and had be- 
come the arena of domestic treason, than the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood became comparatively 
safe for the traveller, and excursions were accord- 
ingly frequent and successful. 

Our party were six in number, and none of us 
were armed with anything more formidable than 
a stout walking-stick. Having taken the neces- 
sary precaution of informing our friends of our 
intention of visiting the advanced posts of the im- 
perial army, we started from the old English Hong 
at half-past three in the afternoon of a December 
day, the air, freshened by a north-east wind, being 
clear, cool, and bracing. I should mention that, 
as a further precaution against surprise, we had, 
about half an hour before starting, despatched a 
couple of coolies, or native servants, who were in- 
structed to precede us on the route we intended 
to follow. By this means, if any difficulty or im- 
pediment lay in the way of our advance, we should 
he apprised of it, and might exercise our discretion 
mn avoiding or encountering it. We further left 
instructions, directing that in a quarter of an hour 
after our departure two other coolies should fol- 
ow in our track,so that if any calamity befel 
either ourselves or our pioneers, they might carry 
the intelligence back to the factory. 
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IMPERIALIST SOLDIERS RETIRING TO THEIR CAMP AT THE DINNER HOUR. 


All these precautionary measures do not bear a 
very enterprising or heroic aspect; but it should 
be remembered that we were commercial men and 
non-combatants, and neither soldiers nor adven- 
turous explorers. Our precautions were dictated 
by commercial policy. In the British factories at 
Canton every one of the functionaries employed 
has his hands full of work, and a responsible and 
important duty to perform. When a vacancy oe- 
curs, from death or any other cause, it is extremely 
difficult—sometimes it is impossible—to fill it up. 
The life of an efficient servant stands, therefore, 
commercially speaking, at a high premium ; and 
if any precaution that can be taken to insure its 
safety is wilfully neglected, the principal in Eng- 
land would probably consider that his interests 
were not sufficiently cared for. Hence the reason 
of our carefulness on the present occasion, and 
hence also the reason why such trips are rarely 
undertaken. 

In order to reach the point to which we were 
bound, and which lay north of the city, it was 
necessary to make a considerable détour, and skirt 
the city either to the cast or the west, because 
Canton itself was not allowed to be trodden by the 
feet of the “ barbarian.” It is true that by treaty 
Englishmen are permitted to enter the city, but 
that treaty has never been enforced ; and such is 
the repugnance of the natives to the concession it 
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grants, that in all probability foreigners will never 
set foot in the old city of Canton, until some fresh 
aggression on the part of the inhabitants against 
the Europeans shall have again made it necessary 
to coerce this stubborn people into keeping the 
faith they are always so ready to pledge—and to 
violate. Politicians at home do not seem aware 
that eastern diplomatists will readily concede any- 
thing on paper, but will unfortunately rarely grant 
anything in practice, save what is exacted by the 
stern arbitrement of the sword. It is a fact that 
some of our own treaties, as well as those of the 
Americans with Japan, are not worth the paper 
on which they are written. 

The writer has entered the city for a few paces, 
but has been instantly and forcibly expelled. It 
is only through the suburbs that one can arrive at 
the country north of the walls. The streets of 
Canton resemble those of most other eastern cities 
—being both narrow and dirty. For their dirt, 
nothing is to be said in apology ; but in their nar- 
rowness they possess one advantage, and it is an 
important one. The two sides of a street, stand- 
ing so close together, enables the inhabitants to 
stretch awnings from the tops of the opposite 
houses, thus effectually sheltering the pedestrian 
from the rays of the vertical sun. Further, the 
narrow ways thus inclosed at the top act as gul- 
leys, and a current of cool air is constantly cireu- 
lating through them, which would not be attain- 
able in wide thoroughfares, where the temperature 
would be far more heated and unvarying. 

We made the best of our way through the close 
suburban streets, our rapid pace and probable ob- 
ject occasionally exciting remarks from the stolid 
and apathetic natives. There is little in this part 
of the town to attract observation, the dwellings 
being all remarkably low and mean; and I may 
remark, by the way, that there is perhaps no city 
in the world where architecture cuts so contempt- 
ible a figure as it does in Canton. 

The gentleman to whom I had attached myself 
had not long previously made, with a friend, the 
circuit of the city; and, to beguile the way, he 
related, as we went along, the perils they had en- 
countered in that expedition. They had made the 
journey on ponies, and were on their way home, 
threading some of the narrow footpaths which in- 
tersect the paddy-fields, and which are barely wide 
enough for a bridle-path, when they observed at 
some distance before them a number of natives 
running at full speed along an intersecting path- 
way to intercept them. The savage aspect and 
excited gestures of these gentry sufficiently ex- 
plained their intention. To put spur to their po- 
nies was an instinctive movement on the part of 
the travellers ; and now a race ensued between the 





two Europeans and some dozen natives, both par- 
ties running for the same point, but by a different | 
route. Three of the natives outran the rest, and | 
they and the mounted travellers reached the road 
leading to the fort at the same moment. My friend | 
was fortunately on this occasion armed with a 
revolver. This he produced, calling sternly in 
Chinese upon the advancing native to retire. The | 
sound of their own language, the undaunted look | 
of the rider, and the weapon he held in his hand, 
seared the man, who stood still, palsied with fear, 
while his companions wanted the courage to come | 


to his assistance. Without pausing a moment, the 
two friends spurred their horses up the steep path 
which leads to the fort, having resolved to pay a 
visit to the commandant previous to their return. 
They were courteously received, and having told 
their adventure, the revolving pistol naturally at- 
tracted some curiosity. My friend was voluble in 
praise of his weapon, and somewhat eager to show 
his skill in its use. He requested that halfa dozen 
bottles might be ranged at some distance as a mark. 
It was done. He raised the pistol, pulled the trig- 
ger, but the vaunted weapon refused to speak, and 
remained “dumb as a door-nail.”” Judge of his 
horror when he found on inspection that the cham- 
ber had become jammed against the stock, and 
that the imagined deadly instrument was utterly 
useless and harmless. Had the robbers at the 
foot of the mountain possessed a particle of cou- 
rage, he would not have lived to make a second 
trip round Canton, or to have interested me with 
his story. 

By the time my companion had concluded his 
narrative, we had arrived at the northern part of 
the suburb. Here we passed through a broad 
archway, and were at once in the open country. 
The unusual sight of the green grass under our 
feet, and the = on of the pure air, refreshed and 
invigorated us. For my part I had not pressed a 
blade of grass for many months, and twelve years 
had elapsed since I had ventured round the city. 

Ere we had proceeded far, we found we were 
Spreng a spot where death was at work. 

ounded men passed us at intervals, some being 
led or borne back to the fort in the city, and others 
unattended, and crawling slowly and painfully to- 
wards their barracks, where small comfort and less 
alleviation to their pains awaited them. Unhap- 
pily, the Chinese surgeons are but bungling pro- 
fessors, and are too fearful of demonstrating their 
own ignorance to avail themselves of the assist- 
ance of Europeans, which they might otherwise 
obtain. 

Continuing our course, we passed through seve- 
ral rows of tents, where that section of the sol- 
diery off duty were enjoying themselves. Some 
were lying fast asleep on their mats; some were 
drinking tea; not a few were smoking opium; 
some were gambling ; many were cramming huge 
bowls of rice down their capacious throats ; and 
all, save the sleepers, were raising such a clatter 
of talk, as is only accomplishable by eastern 
tongues. 

We soon came to the spot where the command- 
ant was stationed. He was a tall man, with ex- 
ceedingly small eyes; when we arrived he was 
looking intently through a telescope at a mass of 
people who, so far as we could judge, were about 
half a mile from us. At about fifty yards in ad- 
vance of the flagstaff, some marksmen were placed 
on artificial mounds constructed for the purpose. 
Matchlock in hand, each one watched his oppor- 
tunity for a long shot at any one of the rebels 
whom he supposed within range of his weapon. 
It is probable that not one in a thousand of these 
shots did execution, the Chinese being by no 
means skilful in the use of firearms.* I ought to 





* Exception must be made to this rule on behalf of the pro- 


fessional sportsman in China, Though using an unwieldy 
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mention, that the men whom we met wounded | reader will see by this trip of three and a half 
had been shot at close quarters, the Imperialists hours, that the famous city of Canton is not ex- 
having just succeeded in repulsing an attack made | actly represented in the fabulous descriptions 
on their position by the rebels. which sometimes adorn the tales of travellers con- 
The reader would probably like to know in | cerning: it. 
what order the imperial troops were arranged— The most noteworthy thing in connection with 
whether the square, the column, or the rank, | this short excursion, is the light it throws upon 
found most favour in these long-tailed warriors. | the Chinese system of carrying on a war. Here 
To say the truth, it would be quite impossible to | was an important outpost, the attack and defence 
describe their battle array. Chaos is the only | of which were both deliberately abandoned at the 
word that can suggest a description of it ; and as | instigation of appetite—each of the conflicting 
to their garb, the raggedest regiment that ever | parties feeling perfectly assured of what, under 
marched “through Coventry” might be deemed | the circumstances, the enemy would do. The re- 
perfect in equipments compared with these men. | bels retired with entire confidence to their camps, 
For arms they carried every conceivable kind of | content to return to their operations after a night’s 
weapon—bows and arrows, matchlocks, long and | repose, and the Imperialists feeling quite satisfied 
short spears, swords— sometimes one in each hand, | that the advanced post they abandoned in the 
a few old English muskets, and not a few gingalls. | evening would remain unoccupied till the morn- 
This last-mentioned implement is a long unma- | ing, when they would resume it at their leisure. 
nageable gun, suspended from a bamboo and slung It may be proper to mention, that the rebels 
on the shoulders of two men, who must be shaken | near Canton are believed to have acted under the 
to the centre whenever it becomes necessary to | instigation of secret societies having a political 
“take aim; a weapon so ridiculously mounted | aim only. They were strangers, therefore, to 
and so uncertain in its effect, is seen nowhere save | those religious principles, which, however dis- 
in China. torted by superstition, have awakened so much 
While we were transacting onr business amidst | British sympathy for the main body of insurgents 
this strange exhibition of Chinese warfare, we were | occupying the Nanking district. 
rather startled by loud cries of, “ Ho! Ho! (Good ! 
Good !) uttered in tones of satisfaction by many of 
° T. 
the natives by whom we were surrounded. We THE PROSPEROUS TRADESMAN; 
noticed that our friend the commandant had shut 
up his telescope, and on looking towards the rebels OR, HOW I SUCCEEDED IN BUSINESS. 
we could see that they were dispersing gradually | [yp js stated by a French writer, that “ every man 
and in a disorderly manner ; they had turned their | has a romance in his history.” I freely confess 





backs upon us, and were, in fact, quietly returning | that I am not aware that my history has been in 


to their camp to get their dinner. This move-| any degree more eventful or romantic than that 
ment was evidently a most satisfactory one, aS | of the mass of people around me. I know not, 
well to the imperial chief as to his surround- | therefore, that what I here write will be of suffi- 
ing heroes. He graciously waved his hand. In | cient importance to excite interest in the mind 
a moment the hamkoo, which served for a flagstaff, | of » general reader. Still, if the narration of a 
as thrown down and stripped of its banner, while | few particulars connected with my public career 
the chief mounted his horse and turned his face | should serve to stimulate young men to persever- 
homewards. That was quite enough. Without | ing activity in their various callings, I shall feel 
any further orders, the soldiers knew what to do. | amply compensated, and shall not regret that I 
They wanted their dinners as much as the rebels | jaye given publicity to that which otherwise I 
did, In a moment they also had turned their | would wish to remain in the shade. 
faces towards their flesh-pots ; and in long strag-| Tt is now upwards of forty years since I first 
gling lines they slowly marched, some to the fort, | came to London as a country lad in search of em- 
and some to the citadel on the hill— presenting a! ployment. I was fortunate to get a situation as 
picture in their dispersion represented on a small gn “apprentice to a draper. Having finished my 
scale in the engraving. | apprenticeship, I began business on my own ac- 
Being unencumbered by military gear, we out- | eount. I had but £200 to commence with, and 
stripped the troops in our retreat. Though these | the whole of this sum I had to pay down at once 
men, for the most part, had never seen a pale-face | for the bare walls of the shop, besides which, I 
before, they allowed us to pass unmolested. We had to pay £45 for fixtures. A few generous 
returned to the factory by the eastward, having | friends came forward, and lent me £430; with 
left it by the westward gate. This was another | this I stocked my shop, and proceeded earnestly 
of our precautions, it being deemed advisable for | to business, with a determination, by integrity 
the foreign traveller in China never to return by | and zealous perseverance, to deserve success. I 
the route at which he departs from home. did succeed. In two years I had paid back, with 
We reached our starting point at seven o'clock, | interest, the £430 I had borrowed. In a few 
having made not only.the entire circuit of the | years more I had £1400 in a bank. 
city, but advanced some considerable distance into |" The bank failed, however, and I lost three- 
the country beyond. We could not have remained | fourths of my hard-gotten gains. But, though 
at the advanced post less than halfan hour. The | hy no means pleased with the loss, I did not grow 
ratte _________— | heart-sick, and pine health and business away in 
Weapon, too long and heavy to fire from the shoulder, and | useless frettings. I continued my attention to 
which he therefore fires at the elevation of the hip, he rarely | my shop, and in sixteen years from the day I 


misses his aim, and brings down his game in a style perfect] 4 . 4 
inexplicable to a British orteman, . one Y | first commenced I had realised an independency, 
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and at once retired to give some other enter- 
prising young man a chance of like success. 

“ But what is all this to me ? What but a vain 
parade of personal labours?” says the reader. 
Not so, my friend. If it were simply to tell you 
that I have been a successful tradesman, you 
might smile at my vanity; but I have a higher 
and a more practical object in view. I wish to 
impress upon young tradesmen that the same 
means of prosperity are in their hands, and, if 
observed, will lead to similar results. Do you 
ask what means I adopted? I will tell you. 
In the first place, I knew that “it was not in 
man to command success’”—that every good and 
perfect gift, temporal as well as spiritual, came 
from God. I felt that, without his blessing, no 
efforts of mine could succeed; that with it, I 
could not fail! Believing in a special providence 
that notes the sparrow’s fall, and connts the very 
hairs of my head, I sought the watchful care of 
my heavenly benefactor, and under his blessing 
I prospered. I state this with thankfulness, and 
the more so as I fear it is now unfashionable to 
recognise God's care in the daily affairs of life. 
The pride of the human heart centres itself in 
self-independence, and glories in its imagined self- 
sufficiency. 

I am not, however, an idle fanatic who thinks 
personal exertion unnecessary to a proper reliance 
upon Divine guidance. I believe in personal exer- 
tion as necessary to secure God’s blessing upon 
our worldly affairs. There is truth in the Spanish 
proverb, “ Providence helps them that help them- 
selves.” - This conviction ever prompted me to do 
my own business. I never trusted to the per- 
formanee of servants that which I ought to do 
myself. I was up first in the morning, and in 
bed the last at night. I bought my own goods, 
marked them, and, as far as possible, sold them 
all myself. I was thus ever before, leading on, 
not behind, diving on my assistants. I did, in- 
deed, as Franklin in another proverb says— Keep 
thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee.” 

Now, let me ask the young tradesman, freely, 
and as a friend to his welfare, Is there anything 
extraordinary in this plan? Is there in it any- 
thing impossible for him todo? What is there 
to prevent him rising early to gather in the pence 
from some humble customer, instead of first show- 
ing himself towards noon? Is it beneath his dig- 
nity to take down the shutters and “ set out” the 
window of his establishment? I ought to have 
explained, perhaps, that while J could rise early 
in the morning, J did not find it needful to have 
a niche in the “bar parlour,’ or the “ coffee- 
room,” in any of our “ quiet, respectable inns.” 
Nor had any of our “ theatres royal” any attrac- 
tion for me. 

As I did not so spend my evenings, I was able 
to rise with a clear, unaching head. I know such 
conduct as I then pursued will not appear “ socia- 
ble” in the estimation of many ; and this alleged 
love of sociability may be quoted as an excuse for 
the late rising of those tradesmen who feel called 
upon to patronise an opposite course of action. 
However unpopular my plan may be deemed, I 
found it to answer well, benefiting both my health 
and my cash-box. It is no matter of surprise to 
me that so many young tradesmen either fail or 





remain at a “ stand-still’’ all their lives long, and 
continue in a stagnant condition, just able to go 
on in a “hand-to-mouth” style of living, and 
scarce able to educate and dress their children as 
respectably as the family of a hard-working me- 
chanic. How can it be otherwise, when young 
men in the first flush of business life tire of the 
counter, and prefer to spend the evening with a 
few “noble hearts” in a public-house, leaving all 
to the management—often the mismanagement— 
of an assistant. There is but a short transit from 
the shrine of Bacchus to the Insolvent Court ; and, 
were it not for the sufferings of the unfortunate 
family, such tradesmen deserve to become familiar 
with thedark-looking mansion in Whitecross-street. 
I am not insinuating that a tradesman is to live 
as a hermit in his cave, or to be as ascetic as a 
monk in his cell; both are abhorrent to nature, 
and to the designs of our benevolent Creator. 
Man is pre-eminently a social being, and as such 
he ought to act. A tradesman may easily make 
himself, even when conducting his business, one 
of the most sociable beings in the world. I always 
found my own family my happiest social circle, 
and I envy not the constitution of that man’s 
mind who prefers outward pleasures to the enjoy- 
ment of a properly managed home. 

I fear the reader may suppose I am presuming 
on my age and position to dictate a lecture rather 
than give friendly advice. My plainness of lan- 
guage must be excused. I feel earnestly the im- 
portance of young men managing their own busi- 
ness; it is, in fact, essential to their success in 
life. By neglecting to discharge this very reason- 
able duty, they not only injure themselves, but 
often are the indirect cause, to say the least of it, 
of xuin to their apprentices and assistants! The 
inattentive habits of the master encourage, if they 
do not produce, a like quality in the servant. 
Could we trace, too, the struggles between in- 
tegrity and dishonesty in a youthful mind, often 
the motive that made the beam preponderate the 
wrong way, would be found to be the hope that 
from the inattention of his employer the sum ab- 
stracted might be replaced before it was missed. 

Tradesmen owe a solemn and imperative duty 
to their servants, who ought not to be treated as 
soulless drudges and as abject menials. The ap- 
prentice and the assistant should be made to feel 
that they have a friend and counsellor in their 
employer, who cares for their welfare; and such a 
conviction would ever prompt to a faithful dis- 
charge of duty. I state this fact from personal ex- 
perience of its truth. Every one of my apprentices 
and assistants, during the time I was in business, 
conducted himself with commendable propriety, 
and not a single instance of flagrant immorality 
or dishonesty had I to complain of ; several of them 
married from my house and became respectable 
tradesmen. 

I trust these remarks will be received in the 
kindly spirit in which they are offered ; and should 
they stir up young men to a more careful attention 
to their own interests, my object is gained, and I 
am content. 

When I resigned business twenty years ago, 
it was not, I may observe in conclusion, to 
spend my remaining days in listless inactivity. 
Work was my element; idleness my bugbear. 
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No man has a right to be idle; nor can any man 
be idle and truly happy. There is work for every 
man in his sphere, and woe to the man who at 
last will be designated by the Judge of quick and 
dead, “ Thou wicked and slothful servant.” 

Immediately, on finding myself disengaged from 
the trammels of trade, I united in helping for- 
ward Christian and benevolent institutions ; and 
in the consciousness that I have not “laboured in 
vain,’ I have a present reward for every toil and 
pain I may have endured. But the period is fast 
advancing when my life and labours must both 
terminate in this world. I have, as the great and 
good Dr. Chalmers wrote, now entered the seventh 
decade of my earthly pilgrimage ; and, like him, 
I wish to enjoy a sabbatic rest, for fuller prepara- 
tion for the rest remaining for the people of God. 
That I and my readers may at that solemn day, 
when all shall stand at the bar of God, hear the 
glorious weleome from the lips of our Divine 
Lord, “ Well done, good and faithful servant; 
thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will 
make thee ruler over many things ; enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord”’—is the fervent wish and 
humble prayer of their friend, the writer of these 
lines, who has thus sketched from actual experi- 
ence the steps of his own success in life. 





—— 


A WONDERFUL PEOPLE. 


“ Where searching sunbeains scarce can find a way, 
Earth animated heaves. The flowery leaf 
Wants not its soft inhabitants. Secure 
Within its winding citadel, the stone 
Holds multitudes. But chief the forest boughs, 
That dance unnumbered to the playful breeze, 
The downy orchard, and the melting pulp 
Of mellow fruit, the nameless nations feed 
Of evanescent insects. Where the pool 
Stands mantled o’er with green, invisible 
Amid the floating verdure, millions stray. 

Nor is the stream 

Of purest crystal, nor the lucid air, 

Though one transparent vacancy it seems, 

Void of their unseen people.”—Tnomson. 





Wuen the Swedish general Rosander had wasted 
in wickedness and folly the immense fortune left 
him by his father-in-law, Matthew Merian, Coun- 
sellor of State to the Elector of Mayence, he deter- 
mined to go and hide his misery in a distant coun- 
try. Before leaving for a foreign land, from which 
he might never return, he was anxious to secure 
the happiness of his infant son (whose birth had 
cost the life of his mother), and he accordingly 
besought the celebrated Madame Marie Sibylle 
Merian, the great aunt of his child, to receive the 
little Gustavus under her protection. This lady, 
80 justly distinguished for her researches in na- 
tural history, and her splendid work on the in- 
sects of Surinam, was one of those who, with Ray, 
Leeuwenhoek, and Vallisineri, just preceded the 
age of Linnzus, and with these great naturalists 
rendered good service to entomology by their 
careful investigations. 

_ The tender-hearted Marie Sibylle undertook with 
Joy the charge confided to her by the General Ro- 
sander, and welcomed the infant boy as a son 
given her by God; for she had only two daugh- 
ters during an unfortunate marriage with André 
Graff. Beloved, caressed, and most carefully edu- 





——— 





cated, Gustavus grew up so promising in all re- 
spects, that he would have fulfilled every wish his 
adopted mother had formed for him, had she but 
seen him take some interest in those pursuits 
which had, to her, been so productive of pleasure. 
So far from entering at all into the researches of 
his affectionate relative, Gustavus could not bear 
even to hear the subject mentioned, and at the age 
of twelve could not distinguish between the pale 
chrysalis of the silkworm and that of the most 
rare and magnificent butterfly. 

In after years, when the young Swede became 
aware of his debt of gratitude to Madame Merian, 
he bitterly reproached himself to his contemporary, 
friend, and compatriot, Linnzus, for his conduct 
in showing any disrespect to the objects of his 
adopted mother’s favourite pursuit. It will be 
interesting to our readers, we think, to hear a 
conversation that took place between Marie Sibylle 
and Gustavus, at the period when as yet he showed 
no taste for a study which afterwards became to 
him the source of extraordinary pleasure. 

“Tt is easy for you, aunt,” said he, with some 
temper one day, “ to speak of the wonderful beau- 
ties of nature—you who have admired them under 
the sky of Surinam; but if you wish to make me 
partake your enthusiasm, you must send me there 
too, and not keep me here in these hideous 
marshes, in the midst of your caterpillars, moths, 
and cocoons. I am happy to say I have never 
even looked at the creatures you value so highly— 
I have been disgusted at the bare idea of them. I 
should like to travel, and see some of the wonder- 
ful people who live in this world of ours.” 

Madame Merian did not consider it well vio- 
lently to oppose the ideas of Gustavus. Such a 
way of proceeding is not that best calculated to 
enlighten the presumptuous ignorance of youth, 
and it is safer and far better to conduct it to 
truth by a gentle and progressive advance. She 
therefore smiled and embraced the boy, saying : 
* If you are anxious to meet with remarkable peo- 
ple, I can tell you of some whom I have met with 
in my travels, and who quite deserve that title. 
I shall not even avail myself of the privilege tra- 
vellers claim of exaggerating the wonders they 
have seen. Indeed you know well that I never 
enlarge in my descriptions ; and you may depend 
on them with as much confidence as if you 
read them in the splendid work published by 
your famous great-grandfather, Théodore de Bry. 
In fact, what he only painted, I have observed 
closely and with great care.” 

“Oh! aunt, do tell me all you know about this 
curious people,” cried Gustavus, at last fairly inte- 
rested. 

“ First, then, I must explain to you,” continued 
his aunt, “that amongst this people every one is 
born adult and perfect, without having to submit 
to the inconveniences of an age of apprenticeship 
and weakness. Nor is that all. Every one is born 
clothed, but not with a dress of one kind, such as 
the feathers of birds, or a coarse wool like the 
sheep. The people of whom I speak come to the 
earth arrayed in floating and wavy robes, like the 
toga of the ancient Romans, or brilliant and po- 
lished as the armour of knights. There are some 
who are decked in lace, so delicate and skilfully 
shaded in colour that the needle of a fairy could 
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never produce anything to equal it. It is not un- 
common to find in their clothing all that coral jet, 
gold, or lapis lazuli have of the most brilliant 
lustre ; and there are others in which these effects 
are mingled with an inexpressible harmony in mo- 
saic, and which have no name among men, because 
such exquisite work has never been produced by 
human art. Some of these people carry the re- 
finements of this magnificent luxury still further. 
Their robes are enamelled with more than rubies, 
sapphires, amethysts, emeralds, and diamonds— 
more splendid than those precious stones Mensieur 
Tavernier counted in the treasury of the Great 
Mogul. I dare hardly speak to you after this of 
the waving plumes which shade their crowns, be- 
cause it is a thing of little consequence in com- 
parison to the others I have named; but the whole 
forms an effect dazzling to behold.” 

“I must confess that I would hardly believe 
such wonders,” replied Gustavus, “if it were not 
you who had witnessed them; but surely, dear 
aunt, you have been speaking of the dress worn 
by their kings.” 

“T have then ill expressed myself,” continued 
Sibylle. “Ido not hide from you that there are 
amongst them some who are attired in a more 
simple way, and whose dress, although elegant, is 
not remarkable ; but as they are all equal, and as it 
is to the Creator himself that they are indebted 
for their external riches, one is not astonished to 
find this involuntary luxury in the most common 
condition of their life. I have seen simple car- 
penters, who have robes of purple relieved by bands 
of black velvet, and masons enveloped with robes 
as rich and richer than our burgomasters. But 
their dress is but a small part of their advantages. 
As they have numerous enemies, the Creator has 
deigned to furnish this favoured race with wea- 
pons with which to defend themselves, and there 
is not one that does not carry his arsenal about 
with him.” 

“ And what weapons are given them?” cried 
the young Swedish boy, who all at once felt the 
warlike blood of his ancestors flowing through his 
veins. 

“All those that are used by men, and many 
others that men do not know, so that I could 
not describe them to you if I had not seen them. 
Helmets, morions, cuirasses, bucklers, sabres, 
knives, swords, daggers. Some carry with them 
acids which destroy whatever they touch, or sub- 
tle poisons which kill their enemy immediately ; 
although some of them, by the way, exhale odours 
that rival the amber and the rose. But I am 
speaking of their weapons. I have seen some 
whose helmets are covered with spikes, sharp 
and thickly placed. Others walk protected by 
three firm, long, and closely compacted lances, as 
inseparable as the Macedonian phalanx. They 
know also the use of fire-arms, and it is even 
more ancient with this people than with us; but 
those who employ them only do so in retreating, 
as the Parthians did. I have often been present 
at the exercise of their gunners, and I have even 
seen them in battle. I remember remarking one 
who made a discharge thirty times in half a mi- 
nute, which the most skilful soldiers would con- 
sider nearly impossible. At last he stopped, pro- 
bably for want of ammunition, and to escape 








from his enemies thought it best to trust to his 
wings.” 

“ Wings, aunt!” interrupted Gustavus. “ Can 
this people fly ?” 

“ 7 had forgotten to inform you of that remark- 
able fact,’ replied Sibylle. “The wise Creator 
has given them that power. Still more, there are 
some tribes of them who are still further en- 
dowed. When fighting on land with an ‘enemy 
superior to themselves in number, they take wing 
and find refuge in the air. It the rival army en- 
joys the privilege of following, and threatens to 
give battle again, the retreating squadrons con- 
tent themselves with folding their useless wings 
under their cuirasses, and plunge to the bottom 
of the water. There they organize a living flotilla, 
for they have amongst their portable baggage 
some light sails and little vessels that move with 
the greatest rapidity. By strength of oars they 
can also triumph over opposing currents: thus 
these intrepid navigators advance in close ranks, 
brandishing in front the inflexible weapon that 
Nature has given them.” 

* A wonderful people, indeed,” said Gustavus. 
* But are their senses as acute as ours are?” 

* Do not make the comparison,” replied Sibylle. 
“Tt is humbling for us, I assure you; to speak, for 
instance, only of their eyes; they are so large that 
they sometimes entirely occupy the sides of their 
heads. They are so placed, too, as to embrace, or 
nearly so, all the circumference of the horizon, 
and their globe is formed of numerous hexagonal 
lenses. In some races these amount to many 
thousands, each of which operates as a distinct 
organ of vision. You will perhaps ask me if the 
“wonderful people” are skilful in labour, and if they 
can make use, as man does, of the nraterials God 
has placed around them in the universe. Here 
is indeed the greatest miracle! How can I 
describe to you the learned economy of their 
architecture, the skilful arrangement of their for- 
tifications, the inexhaustible resources of their 
stratagems, the variety of their artifices to hunt 
and fish! How shall I speak of the perfection of 
their. instruments, of the lightness of their nets 
to catch their prey, of the exquisite delicacy of 
their tracery, of the polish we see in their mi- 
nutest pieces of work—all my account would be 
below the truth. It is necessary, Gustavus, to 
live amongst them as I have done, to know how 
to appreciate the wonders connected with them.” 

“J will make a point, aunt, of seeing this peo- 
ple,” said Gustavus, assuming the air of a man 
who is determine¢ to undertake a distant voyage 
with its risks and perils. ‘“ But where does the 
extraordinary race live?” continued he. “ Must we 
go to seek them further even than Surinam ?” 

* We can see them to-morrow, if you will take the 
trouble,” replied Sibylle. “ They dwell everywhere 
around us. Upon the earth where we walk; in 
the stream that waters our meadows; in the air 
that we breathe. They dwell in the cup of a 
flower that has just unfolded; and even are found 
in the drop of dew that trembles suspended to its 
petals. They are to be found among the sand of 
the desert ; they murmur amidst the green herb- 
age; they dance and rejoice in the rays of the 
sun. My naval army has thrown anchor in a 
neighbouring marsh, and my soldiers are en- 
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trenched under a stone in the garden. 
been speaking to you of insects !” 

Gustavus was mortified that he had not before 
discovered the meaning of his aunt; he bit his 
lips, but he could say nothing. Early the next 
morning he entreated his great aunt to permit him 
to accompany her in a journey to the “ wonderful 
people,” whose existence he had learned from her, 
and about whose way of life he now felt intense 
curiosity. A little net of gauze was given him 
by his aunt, while she smilingly told him that this 
would be all the travelling equipage he would re- 
quire. Gustavus soon took increasing interest in 
these excursions, which, as he advanced in his 
knowledge of natural history, became more in- 
structive and more amusing. This kind friend 
and relative often took occasion to make him no- 
tice the proofs of design in every part of the in- 
sect economy, and thus fortified his youthful mind 
against the dangerous errors of the atheist and 
wgodly man. When death took away from young 
Rosander his beloved aunt, on the 13th January, 
1717, he felt that, great as was his loss, it would 
have been still greater if Marie Sibylle had not in- 
troduced him to the midst of the “ wonderful peo- 
ple,” thus furnishing him with many a resource for 
pleasure and profit, and enabling him to see on 
every side of him proofs of the wisdom and good- 
ness of God. 


I have 





“BOOTS, SUGAR-TONGS, AND TINDER- 
BOXES.” 


A GENTLEMAN, it is said, when travelling in a stage- 
coach one day, long before railroads were dreamed 
of, was annoyed by a young man, who had acquired 
the “ polite” art of swearing to such an extent 
that he interlarded his discourse with it as though 
it were a constituent part of the language. As 
there was a lady present, the matter was doubly 
anoying. After enduring the young man’s dis- 
plays for some time, the gentleman asked per- 
mission to tell the company a little anecdote, and 
thus commenced :—“ Once upon a time (boots, 
sugar-tongs, and tinder-boxes) there was a king 
of England who, at a grand ball, (boots, sugar- 
tongs, and tinder-boxes) picked up the Duchess of 
(boots, sugar-tongs, and tinder-boxes) Shrews- 
bury’s garter (boots, sugar-tongs, and tinder-boxes) 
and said, ‘ Honi soit gui mal y (boots, sugar-tongs, 
and tinder-boxes) pexse,’ which means in English, 
‘Evil be to him who (boots, sugar-tongs, and 
tinder-boxes) evil thinks.’ This was the origin of 
(boots, sugar-tong's, and tinder-boxes) the order of 
the garter.” 

When our friend had concluded, the young 
gentleman said, “A very good story, sir—rather 
old—but.what has boots, sugar-tongs, and tinder- 
boxes to do with it ?” 

“Twill tell you, my young friend, when you tell 
me what your oaths have to do with your conversa- 
tion. In the meantime, allow me to say, that’s 
my style of swearing.” 





Taar which is won ill, will never wear well, for there a 
ha attends it which will waste it ; and the same corrupt 
'spositions which incline men to sinful ways of getting, 





HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 


NO. XIV. 

Av illustrious general, whose first military honours were 
won in the service of England; but, when the rights of bis 
native land were threatened by the encroachments of its 
powerful ally, he became a noted patriot. At the head of 
his country’s forces he maintained a desperate struggle for 
independence, and was at length rewarded with complete 
and well-merited success. His virtues were the boast of 
his countrymen, and the admiration of his foes. No motives 
of ambition tarnished the fame of his achievements ; but 
when he had consolidated, as a statesman, the advantages 
which his sword had gained, he retired from public affairs 
to enjoy the happiness of the private station from which he 
had sprung. 


(The enigma may be solved by identifying the subjoined 
characters, whose initials supply the successive letters of the 
person’s name.) 


1. The renowned imperial general, who was defeated at 
Lutzen by the champion of the protestants. 


€ 


2. The learned tutor of a pious and unfortunate queen, 


] 


3. ‘The admiral of the Spanish Armada. 
4. The English admiral who opposed the Spanish 
Armada. 


5. The founder of the Gallic Church. 


6. The first battle between King Charles and his Parlia- 
ment. 


7. The inventor of the mariner’s compass. 


8. An admiral who tied a broom to his mast-head, and 
vowed that hewould “sweep the seas clear of the English,” 


9. The excellent Protestant pastor who devoted himselt 
to the civilization and instruction of the semi-barbarous 
inhabitants of the Ban-de-la-Roche. 


10. The first conqueror; “a mighty hunter,’ whose 
prey was man. 


VaxLus or Sappata Rest.—Mr. Wilberforce, epeak- 
ing of Lord Londonderry’s destroying himself in 1822, 
says— The strong impression of my mind is, that it is the 
effect of the uon-observance of the Sunday, both as ab- 
stracting from politics, and from the constant recurrence 
of the same reflections, and as correcting the false view of 
worldly things, and bringing them down to their true 
diminutiveness, It is very curious to hear the 
newspapers speaking of incessant application to business, 
forgetting that by the weekly admission of a day of rest, 
which our Maker has graciously enjoined, our faculties 
would be preserved from the effects of this constant strain, 
I am strongly impressed by the recollection of the endea- 
vour to prevail on the lawyers to give up Sunday consulta- 
tions, in which poor Romilly (who destroyed himself in 
1818) would not concur. If he had suffered his mind to 
enjoy such occasional remissions, it is highly probable the 
strings would never have snapped as they did from over- 
tension.” 
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Sar I Be one oF THEM ?—How divinely full of 
glory and pleasure shall that hour be, when all the 
millions of mankind, that have been redeemed by the blood 
of the Lamb of God, shall meet together and stand around 
him, with every tongue and every heart full of joy and 
praise! How astonishing will be the glory and the joy of 
that day, when all the saints shall join together in one 
common song of gratitude and love, and of everlasting 
thankfulness to their Redeemer! With what unknown 
delight and inexpressible satisfaction, shall all that are 
saved from the ruins of sin and hell, address the Lamb 
that was slain, and rejoice in his presence !—Dr, Watts. 


WE often see that scattered by the justice of God, which 
has been gathered together by injustice. 


WHheEN we complain without cause, it is just with God to 





will incline them to like sinful ways of spending. 


give us cause to complain, 
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Varieties. 
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Rieip Notions or Dury.—A soldier on duty at the 
palace of the emperor, at St. Petersburg, which was burnt 
a few years ago, was stationed, and had been forgotten, in 
one suite of apartments that was in flames. A Greek priest 
was the last person to rush through the burning rooms, 
at the imminent risk of his life, to save a crucifix in a 
chapel, and returning he was hailed by the sentry, who 
must in a few instants more have been suffocated. “ What 
do you want?” cried the priest; “save yourself, or you 
will be lost.”. “I can’t leave,” replied the sentry, “ be- 
cause I am unrelieved; but I called to you to give me 
your blessing before I die.” The priest blessed him, and 
the soldier died at his post. The late emperor, on one oc- 
casion, attempted to pass a sentinel in one of the corridors 
of the palace at St. Petersburg, who had orders to let no 
person pass; but the man resisted him, and when the 
emperor tried to disarm him, wrestled with and flung 
him back against the wall.—Seymour’s Russia. 


Tue Enrrance to tHe Bartic.—This “Court of 
Rocks,” as Skaregard implies, is the vestibule of the 
Baltic; a vast expanse of sea water, thickly set with 
islands of rock, some bare, some covered with dark firs; 
some green, and with sheep and cows pasturing there ; 
some few having a solitary wooden house. A supreme silence 
is over all—a silence that we do not observe on the sea; 
even in summer this stillness is solemn ; but in winter, as 
I have, I think, said before, when no wave murmurs, no 
water gurgles round these rocks, when the eider duck sits 
here in solitude supreme—the lord of the lonely isles, and 
little else but the never-changing pines are seen rising 
over ice waves amid pillars of frozen snow, nature may 
indeed appear to have given up this portion of her realm. 
—A Summer in Northern Europe, by Miss Bunbury. 

Frexcnt PEASANTRY BEFORE THE REvoLUTION.— 
Picture to yourself a French peasant of the eighteenth 


century, or, I might rather say, the peasant now before 
your eyes, for the man is the same; his condition is 


altered, but not his character. Take him as he is de- 
scribed in the documents I have quoted—so passionately 
enamoured of the soil, that he will spend all his savings to 
purchase it, and to purchase it at any price. To complete 
this purchase he must first pay a tax, not to theGovernment, 
but to other landowners in the neighbourhood, as uncon- 
nected as himself with the administration of public affairs, 
and hardly more influential than he is. He possesses it at 
last ; his heart is buried in it with the seed he sows. ‘This 
little nook of ground, which is his own in this vast uni- 
verse, fills him with pride and independence. But again 
these neighbours call him from his furrow, and compel 
him to come to work for them without wages. He tries 
to defend his young crops from their game; again they 
prevent him. As he crosses the river, they wait for his pas- 
sage to levy atoll. He finds them at the market, where 
they sell him the right of selling his own produce; and 
when, on his return home, he wants to use the remainder 
of his wheat for his own sustenance—that wheat which 
was planted by his hands, and has grown under his eyes— 
he cannot touch it till he has ground it at the mill and 
baked it at the bakehouse of these same men. A portion 
of the income gf his little property is paid away in quit- 
rents to them also, and these dues can neither be extin- 
guished nor redeemed. Whatever he does, these trouble- 
some neighbours are everywhere on his path, to disturb 
his happiness, to interfere with his labour, to consume his 
profits ; aud when these are dismissed, others in the black 
garb of the Church@§resent themselves to carry off the 
clearest profit of his harvest. Picture to yourself the con- 
dition, the wants, the character, the passions of this man, 
and compute, if you are able, the stores of hatred and ot 
envy which are accumulated in his heart.—De Tocque- 
ville’s Society in France, 

_ New Roan over tre Aups.—The possibility of form- 
ing a road across the Alps, to unite France to Italy, has, 
for a long time, occupied the attention of the French Go- 
vernment ; and it appears that at present the problem is 
in a fair way of solution. A plan of a road from Grenoble 











into Piedmont, by the valley of the Drac and the depart- 
ment of the Hautes Alpes, crossing the frontier by a tun- 
nel through Mont Genevre, has received: the approbation 
of the Government. 


Baeyes aT Brest.—Adjoining the arsenal may be seen 
a vast building of considerable architectural pretensions, 
to which the Englishman is admitted by merely showing 
his passport, and entering his name in a book. This is 
the famous Bagnes, or prison, to which the worst descrip. 
tion of criminals are consigned. Though I was prepared 
for a painful exhibition, the reality was blacker than the 
anticipated picture. Having complied with the required 
formalities, I was conducted by a garde through extensive 
passages into a hall of about three hundred feet long and 
fitty broad, furnished with a great number of sloping 
wooden platforms, about four feet apart, and so disposed 
as to allow free passage round the room. ‘These form the 
beds of the convicts, who at night, and when not at work 
in the dockyard, are secured to them. Those under the 
heaviest sentences are also chained in pairs. They are at- 
tired in a loose red sergé coat and yellow trowsers. When 
I entered the hall, they had just been chained to the plat- 
forms, and those I saw, with few exceptions, possessed 
physiognomies of the most forbidding nature. To intimi- 
date and suppress revolt, cannon, loaded with grape, are 
placed at the end of the room, and so adjusted as to sweep 
the entire apartment. Talking is strictly forbidden ; and 
during the periods of labour, which are extremely long, 
the prisoners are overlooked by hard taskmasters, who 
compel them to work without any relaxation. When I 
had made a tour of the room, my guide informed me that 
there were three more halls like the one I had seen, adding 
that he would conduct me through them if I pleased. I 
had, however, seen quite enough, and many hours elapsed 
before my mental vision of fierce passious chafing in chains 
became dim.. At the time of my visit, the Bagnes con- 
tained about four thousand prisoners, but there is chain 
accommodation for double that number—A Vacation in 
Brittany. 


Tue Ravine or Grencor.—Mac Ian dwelt in the 
mouth of a ravine, situated not far from the southern shore 
of Lochleven, an arm of the sea which deeply indents the 
western coast of Scotland, and separates Argyleshire from 
Inverness-shire. Near his house were two or three small 
hamlets, inhabited by his tribe. The whole population 
which he governed was not supposed to exceed two hundred 
souls. In the neighbourhood of the little cluster of vil- 
lages was some copsewood and some pasture land ; but a 
little further up the defile no sign of population or of fruit- 
fulness was to be seen. In the Gaelic tongue, Glencoe sig- 
nities the Glen of Weeping; and, in truth, that pass is the 


| most dreary and melancholy of all the Scottish passes— 


the very Valley of the Shadow of Death. Mists and storms 
brood over it through the greater part of the finest sum- 
mer; and even on those rare days, when the sun is bright 
and when there is no cloud in the sky, the impression 
made by the landscape is sad and awful. The path lies 
along a stream, which issues from the most sullen aud 
gloomy of mountain Huge precipices of naked 
stone frown on both sides. Even in July the streaks of 
snow may often be discerned in the rifts near the summits. 
All down the sides of the craigs heaps of ruin mark the 
headlong paths of the torrents. Mile after mile the tra- 
veller looks in vain for the smoke of one hut, for one humat 
form lapped in a plaid, and listens in vain for the bark of 
a shepherd’s dog, or the bleat of a lamb. Mile after mile 
the only sound that indicates life is the faint cry of a bird 
of prey from some storm-beaten pinnacle of rock. The 
progress of civilization, which has turned so many wastes 
into fields yellow with harvests or gay with apple-blossoms, 
has only made Glencoe desolate. All the science and in 
dustry of a peaceful age can extract nothing valuable from 
that wilderness; but in an age of violence and rapine the 
wilderness itself was valued on account of the shelter which 
it afforded to the plunderer and his plunder.—Macauluy’s 
History of England. 
































